KEN 

The prifon ftrong. 

Within whofe keep the captive knights were laid : 

Was one partition of the palace-wall. Dry den, 

2. Guardianfhip; reftraint. 

Youth is leaft looked into when they Hand in moft need 
r of good keep and regard. AJcham. 

Ke'eper. n. f [from keep.] 

1. One who holds any thing for the ufe of another. 

The good old man having neither reafon to diffuade, nor 
hopes to perfuade, received the things with the mind of a 
keeper, not of an owner. Sidney. 

2. One who has prifoners in cuftody. 

The keeper of the prifon, call to him. Shakefpeare. 

- Io now 

With horns exalted ftands, and feems to lowe : 

A noble charge ; her keeper by her fide 

To watch her walks his hundred eyes apply’d. Dryden . 

A pleafant beverage he prepar’d before, 

Of wine and water mix’d, with added ftore 
Of opium ; to his keeper this he brought. 

Who fwallowed unaware the fieepy draught. Dryden. 

3. One who has the care of parks, or beafts of chafe. 

There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter. 
Sometime a keeper here in Windfor foreft. 

Doth all the Winter-time, at Hill of midnight. 

Walk round about an oak with ragged horns. Shakefp „ 
The firft fat buck of all the feafon’s fent, 

And keeper takes no fee in compliment. Dryden. 

4. One that has the fuperintendence or care of any thing. 

Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the wardrobe. 2 King. 
Ke'eper of the great feal. \_cufios magni figilli, Latin.] Is a lord 
by his office, and called lord keeper of the great feal of Eng¬ 
land, &c. and is of the king’s privy-council, under whofe 
hands pafs all charters, commiffions, and grants of the king, 
ftrengthened by the great or broad feal, without which feal 
all fuch inftruments by law are of no force ; for the king is, 
in interpretation and intendment of law, a corporation, and 
therefore pafleth nothing firmly, but under the great leal. 
This lord keeper , by the llatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. hath the 
like jurifdidtion, and all other advantages, as hath the lord 
chancellor of England. Cowell . 

Ke'epership. n.f. [from keeper.'] Office of a keeper. 

The common gaol of the fliire is kept at Launcefton : 
this keeperjhip is annexed to the conitablelhip of the callle. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
Keg. n.f [ caque , French.] A fmall barrel, commonly ufed 
for a filh barrel. 

Kell. n. f. A fort of pottage. Ainf It is fo called in Scot¬ 
land, being a foupe made with fhreded greens. 

Kell, n.f "The omentum; that which inwraps the guts. 

The very weight of bowels and kell, in fat people, is the 
occafion of a rupture. _ Wifcmans Surgery. 

Kelp. n.f. A fait produced from calcined fea-weed. 

In making alum, the workmen ufe the alhes of a fea-weed 
called kelp , and urine. Boyle on Colours. 

Ke'lson. n.f. [more properly keelfon.] The wood next the 
keel. 

We have added clofe pillars in the royal ihips, which be¬ 
ing fattened from the keljon to the beams of the fecond deck, 
keep them from fettling, or giving way. _ . Raleigh. 

Kelter. n. f [He is not in kelter , that is, he is not ready ; 

from kilter, to gird, Danifh. Skinner .] 

To Ivemb. v. a. [ccemban, Saxon; kammen , German: now 
written, perhaps lefs properly, to comb .] 1 o feparate or dii- 

entangle by a denticulated inftrument. 

Yet are the men more loofe than they, 

More kemb'd and bath’d, and rubb d and trim d, 

More fleek. Bcnj. Johnfon. 

Thy head and hair are fleek; 

And then thou kembft the tuzzes on thy cheek. Dryden. 
To Ken. v. a. [cennan, Saxon; ktnnan , Dutch, to know.] 

1. To fee at a diftance ; to defcry. 

At once as far as angels ken, he views 
The aifinal fituation, watte and wild. Milton's Far. Loft. 
The next day about evening we faw, within a kenning, be¬ 
fore us thick clouds, which did put us in fome hope of land. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

If thou ken'ft from far, 

Among the Pleiads, a new-kindled ftar ; 

5 Tis flie that fhines in that propitious light. Dryden. 

We ken them from afar, the letting fun 
Plays on their fhining arms. Addijon. 

2. To know. c 1 1 r. 

’Tis he, I ken the manner of his gate. bnakejp. 

Now plain I ken whence love his rife begun: 

Sure he was born fome bloody butcher’s foil, , _ 

Bred up in lhambles. Ga d J a d ' 

Ken. n.f [from the verb.] View; reach of fight 

Lo ! within a ken, our army lies. _ Shakefp. Henry IV. 
When from the mountain top Pilanio ffiew’d thee. 
Thou waft within a ken. Shakefp. Cymbelme. 

It was a hill 
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Of paradife the higheft; from whofe top 
The hemifphere of earth, in cleareft ken. 

Stretch’d out to th’ ampleft reach of profpeH, lay. Milton 

He foon 

Saw within ken a glorious angel ftand. M\h 

Rude, as their fhips, was navigation then; 

No ufeful compafs or meridian known : 

Coatting they kept the land within their ken. 

And knew the North but when the pole-ftar Ihone. Dryd 
When we confider the reafons we have to think, that what 
lies within our ken is but a fmall part of the univerfe we 
fliall difcover an huge abyfs of ignorance. 

Ke'nnel. n.f. [chenil , French.] 

1. A cot for dogs. 

A dog fure, if he could fpeak, had wit enough to defcribe 
his kernel Sid 

From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell-hound, that doth hunt us all to death. Shakefp . 

The feditious remain within their ftation, which, by rea¬ 
fon of the naftinefs of the beaflly multitude, might be more 
fitly termed a kennel than a camp. Hayward. 

2 . A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 

A little herd of England’s tim’rous deer, 

Maz’d with a yelping kennel of French curs. Shakefpeare. 

3. The hole of a fox, or other beaft. 

4. [ Kennel , Dutch; chenal, Fr. cafialis, Latin.] The water- 
courfe of a ttreet. 

Bad humours gather to a a bile ; or, as divers kennels flow 
to one fink, fo in fhort time their numbers increafed. Hayw. 

He always came in fo dirty, as if he had been dragged 
through the sennel at a boarding-fchool. Arbuthnot. 

To Ke'nnel. v. n. [from kennel .] To lie; to dwell: ufed of 
beafts, and of man in contempt. 

Yet, when they lift, would creep. 

If ought ditturb’d their noife, into her womb, 

And kennel there ; yet there Hill bark’d and howl’d 
Within, unieen. Milton's Par. Loft, b. ii. 

The dog kennelled in a hollow tree, and the cock roofted 
upon the boughs. L'Eftrange's Fables. 

Kept. pret. and part, paff. of keep. 

ICerche'if. n.f [covrccheif, Chaucer ; couvre, to cover, and 
chef, the head; and hence a handkercheif to wipe the face 
or hands.] • 

1. A head drefs. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond; thou 
haft the right arched bent of the brow, that becomes the 
tire vailant. 

—A plain kerchief. Sir John ; my brows become nothing 
elfe. Shakefpi Merry Wives of Windfor . 

The proudeft kerchief of the court fhall reft 
Well fatisfy’d of what they love the beft. Dryden . 

2 . Any cloath ufed in drefs. 

O ! what a time have you chofe out, brave Caius, 

' To wear a kerchief Shakefp. Julius Cafar. 

Every man had a large kercheif folded about the neck. 

Flayivard. 

Kerche'ifed. 7 r r from kercheif] Dreffed; hooded. 
Kerche ift. 5 

The evening comes 
Kerfteift in a comely cloud, . 

While racking winds are piping loud. Milton. 

Kerf. n. f. [ceopyan, Saxon, to cut.] 

The fawn-away flit between two pieces of fluff is called a 
ker f Moxon's Mech. Exercije. 

JCe'RMES. n.f. , 

Kermes is a roundifh body, of the bignefs of a pea, ana 
of a browniffi red colour, covered when moft * 

purplifh grey duft. It contains a multitude of lit., e 1 in . 
granules, foft, and when crufhed yield a fcarlet juice. It is 
found adhering to a kind of holm oak, and til ae y 
generally underftood to be a vegetable excrefcence; bu 
now know it to be the extended body of an animal par -, 
filled with a numerous offspring, which are the 1 Q 

Kern, n.f [an Irifli word.] Irifti foot fold ier; arL ^ r '^ 1 ^° up 
Out of the fry of thefe rake-hell horleboys, Z tomn f J 
in knavery and villainy, are their kearn fupp ie . P 

No foonerjuftice had with valour arm’d, 

Compell’d thefe fkipping kernes to truft their heels, 

But the Norweyan lord, iurveying advantage, , 

Began a freffi affault. Shakefpeare s Macbeth 

If in good plight thefe Northern kerns arnve, 

Then does fortune promfte fair. P b 

Kern, n.f A hand-mill confiding of two pieces rfggj 
which corn is ground. It is ftill ufed in fome par 0 f a 

To Kern, vi n. [probably from kernel, or, by ch D 
vowel, corrupted from corn.] 

I. To harden as ripened corn. n0 more 
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cerneau, French.] . - .. 

The edible fubftance contained in a Ifiell. 

As brown in hue 

As hazle nuts, and fweeter than the kernels. Shakefpeare. 
There can be no kernel in tins light nut; the foul of this 
„,an is his clothes. Shakefp. All s well that ends well. 

The kernel of the nut ferves them for bread and meat, and 

the fhells for cups. . More ' 

1. Any thing included in a hulk or integument. 

' The kernel of a grape, the fig’s fmall grain. 

Can cloath a mountain, and o’erfhade a plain. Denham » 

Oats are ripe when the ftraw turns yellow and the kernel 
barc p Mortimer's Husbandry *, 

The feeds of pulpy fruits. . 

I think he will carry this ifland home in his pocket, and 
oive it his fon for an apple.—And fowing the kernels of it in 
the fea, bring forth more iflands. S ha kef. Temp efts. 

The apple inclofed in wax was as frefh as at the firft putting 
in, and the kernels continued white. Bacon’s Nat. Hift. 

4. The central part of any thing upon which the ambient ftrata 
are concreted. 

A folid body in the bladder makes the kernel of a ftone. Arb. 

5. Knobby concretions in childrens fleffi. 

> Ke'rnel. v. n, [from the noun.] To ripen to kernels. 

In Staffordfhire, garden-rouncivals fown in the fields kernel 
well, and yield a good increafe. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ke'rnelly. adj . [from kernel.] Full of kernels; having the 
quality or refemblance of kernels. 

Ke'rnel wort, n.f An herb. Ainfworth. 

Ke'rsey. n.f. \_karfaye, Dutch; carifee , French.] Coarfe 
ftuff. 

Taffata phrafes, filken terms precife, 

I do forfwear them; and I here proteft. 

Henceforth my wooing mind (hall be expreft 
In ruffet yeas, and honeft kerfey noes. Shakefpeare . 

His lackey with a linnen ftock on one leg, and a kerfey 
boot-hofe on the other. Shakef. Taming of the Shrew. 

The fame wool one man felts it into a hat, another weaves 
it into cloth, and another into kerfey or ferge. Hale. 

Thy kerfey doublet fpreading wide. 

Drew Cic’ly’s eye afide. Gay. 

Kest. The preter tenfe of caft. It is ftill ufed in Scotland. 

Only that noife heav’ns rolling circles keft. Fairfax. 
Ke'strel. n. f A little kind of baftard hawk. Hanmer. 
In his keftrel kind, 

A pleafing vein of glory, \ r ain did find. 

To which his flowing tongue, and troublous fprit, 

Gave him great aid. Fairy Queen. 

Kites and keftrels have a refemblance with hawks. Bacon. 
Ketch, n.f. [from caicchio, Italian, a barrel.] A heavy 
fliip. 

I wonder 

That fuch a ketch can with his very bulk 
Take up the rays o’ th’ beneficial fun, 

' And keep it from the earth. Shak. Henry V III. 

KETTLE, n.f [ced, Saxon; ketel, Dutch.] A vcffel in 
which liquor is boiled. In the kitchen the name of pot is 
given to the boiler that grows narrower towards the top, and 
of kettle to that which grows wider. In authors they are 
confounded. 

The fire thus form’d, (he fets the kettle on ; 

^ Like burn idl’d gold the little feethei flione. Dryden. 

Kettledrum, n.f. [,kettle and drum.] A drum of which 
the head is fpread over a body of brafs. 

As lie drains his draughts of Rhenifh down, 

The kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of^ his pledge. ' Shakefp. Hamlet . 

(. n.f. [coej, Saxon.) 

1. An inftrument formed with cavities correfpondent to the 
wards of a lock, by which the bolt of a lock is puffied forward 
or backward. 

If a man were porter of hellgate, he fhould have old turn 
mg the key. 

Fortune, that arrant whore, 

Ne’er turns the key to th’ poor. 

Poor key cold figure of a holy king! 

Pale allies of -the houfe of Lancafter. 

The glorious ftandard laft to heav’n they fpread, 

With Peter’s keys ennobled and his crown. ^Fairfax 

Yet fome there be, that by due fteps afpire J 

To lay their juft hands on that golden key. 

That opes the palace.of eternity. Miltoi 

Confcience is its own counfellor, the folemafter of its ow 

fliouM V nd K ‘Y he r, n ' llege °( our nature ’ that CTef y 

Jnouid keep the key of Ins own breaft. South's Sermon 

tie came, and knocking thrice, without delay 
1 h e longing lady heard, and turn’d the key. Drxdei 

1 keep her in one room, I lock it; J 

I he key, look here, is in this pocket. p r j 0} 


Shakefp. Macbeth 
Shak. King Lear 
Shakef Rich. Ilf. 
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2. An inftrumeiit by which fomething is fcrewed or turned. 

Hide the key of the. jack. . 1Ll d 

7. An explanation of any thing difficult. 

An emblem without a key to’t, is no more than a tale ot a 
tu b L'tftrange. 

Thefe notions, in the writings of the ancients darkly deli¬ 
vered, receive a clearer light when compared with this theory, 
which reprefents every thing plainly, and is a key to their 

thoughts. Burnet’s Theory of the Earth. 

Thofe who are accuftomed to reafon have got the true key 

of books. ,. , . , 

4. The parts of a mufical inftrument which are ftruck with the 

Pamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch the keys. Pam. 

r fin mufick.j Is a certain tone whereto every compofition, 
whether long or fhort, ought to be fitted; and this key is faid 
to be either flat or fharp, not in refpea of its own nature, 
but with relation to the flat or fharp third, winch is joined 

with it. j Harns • 

Hippolita, I woo’d thee with my fword. 

And won thy love, doing thee injuries ; 

But I will wed thee in another key , 

With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. Shakefp * 

But fpeak you with a fad brow? Or do you play the 
flouting Jack? Come, in what key fhall a man take you to 
go in the fong ? Shak. Much Ado about Nothing. 

Not know my voice ! Oh, time’s extremity ! 

Haft thou fo crack’d and fplitted my poor tongue 

In fev’n ftiort years, that here my only fon 

Knows not my feeble key of untun’d cares ? Shakefpeare * 

6. [Kaye, Dutch; quai, French.] A bank raifed perpendicular 
for the eafe of lading and unlading (hips. 

A key of fire ran along the fhore, 

And lighten’d all the river with a blaze. Dryden. 

Ke'yage. n.f. [from key.] Money paid for lying at the 
key. Ainjivorth. 

Keyho'le. n.f [key and hole.] The perforation in the door 
or lock through which the key is put. 

Make doors faft upon a woman’s wit, and it will out at the 
cafement; fhut that, and ’twill out at the keyhole. Shakefpeare. 
I looked in at the keyhole, and faw a well-made man. Tatler . 

I keep her in one room; I lock it; 

The key, look here, is in this pocket; 

The keyhole is that left ? Moft certain. Prior. 

Keysto'ne. n.f. [key and ftone.] The middle ftone of an 
arch. 

If you will add a keyftone and chaptrels to the arch, let the 
breadth of the upper part of the keyftone be the height of the 
arch. Moxon’s Mech. Exer. 

Kibe. n.f. [from kerb, a cut, German, Skinner; from ktbwe , 
Welfh, Minfhezu.] An ulcerated chilblain; a chap in the 
heel caufed by the cold. 

If ’twere a kibe, ’twould put me to my flipper. Shakefp. 
The toe of the peafant comes fonear the heel of our cour¬ 
tier, that it galls his kibe. Shakefpeare's Hamlet. 

Oneboaftof the cure, calling them a few kibes. Wifeman. 

Ki'bed. adj. [from kibe.] Troubled with kibes : as kibed heels. 

To KICK. v. a. [kauchen, German; calco, Latin.] To ftrike 
with the foot. 

He muft endure and digeft all affronts, adore the foot that 
kicks him, and kifs the hand that ftrikes him. ' South. 

It anger’d Turenne once upon a day, 

To fee a footman kick'd that took his pay. Pope. 

Another, whofe fon had employments at court, that valued 
not, now and then, a kicking or a caning. Swift. 

To Kick. v. n. To beat the foot in anger or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my facrifice, which I have com- 

? , 1 Sa. ii. 29. 

Jefhumn waxed fat and kicked. Deutr. xxxii. 15. 

J he dodtrinesof the holy Scriptures are terrible enemies to 
wicked men, and this is that which makes them kick againft 
religion, and fpurn at tbedodrines of that holy book. Tillotf. 
Kick, n.f [from the verb.] A blow with the foot. 

What, are you dumb ? Quick, with your anfwer, quick, 

, Before my foot falutes you with a kick. Dr yd. Juvenal. 

Kicker, n.f. [from kick.] One who ftrikes with his foot. 

Ki c ksha w. n.f. [This word is fuppofed, I think with truth 
to be only a corruption of quelque chofe, fomethina:; yet Milton 
feems to have underftood it otherwife; for he writes it kick- 
Jhoe, and feems to think it ufed in contempt of dancino- 1 

1. Something uncommon; fantaftical; fomething ridiculous 

Shall we need the monfieurs of Paris to take our hopeful 

over Vack and fendThem 

over tack again transformed into mimicks, apes, and kick - 

2. A difti fo changed by the cookers .Kn. r clduton. 

known. ° ^ cooker) that it can fcarcely be 

Some pigeons, a couple of fhort-Wprl houo „ - • . r 
mutton and any pretty little tiny kickftws. Shakfth lV 
rft ’ Par ll “ war ’ the y give us Vigour; ' 

K.'cK C s f v efi lrc“^v P.tZ -f°T meagre - *»*»• 

ill ridicule and difdai/of a wife A ^ W ° rd 

Fianmer. 

He 
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